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THE BEST OF GOOD READING

one to help me get right when I get wrong. I
used to envy Fanny; but I don't now, for her
father and mother don't take care of her as
mine do of me. She is afraid of her father, and
makes her mother do as she likes. I 'm glad
I came though, for I see money don't give
people everything; but I 'd like a little all the
same for it is so comfortable to buy nice things.
I read over my journal just now, and I 'm afraid
it's not a good one; for I have said all sorts of
things about the people here, and it is n't kind.
I should tear it out, only I promised to keep my
diary, and I want to talk over things that puz-
zle me with mother. I see now that it is my
fault a good deal; for I haven't been half as
patient and pleasant as I ought to be. I will
truly try for the rest of the time, and be as
good and grateful as I can; for I want them to
like me, though I'm only 'an old-fashioned
country girl."'

That last sentence made Fanny shut the book,
with a face full of self-reproach; for she had
said those words herself, in a fit of petulance,
and Polly had made no answer, though her eyes
filled and her cheeks burned. Fan opened her
lips to say something; but not a sound followed,
for there stood Polly looking at them with an
expression they had never seen before.

"What are you doing with my things?" she
demanded, in a low tone, while her eyes kindled
and her color changed.

"Maud showed us a book she found, and we
were just looking at the pictures," began Fanny,
dropping it as if it burnt her fingers.

"And reading my journal, and laughing at
my presents, and then putting the blame on
Maud. It's the meanest thing I ever saw;
and I'll never forgive you as long as I live!"

Polly said this all in one indignant breath,
and then as if afraid of saying too much, ran
out of the room with such a look of mingled
contempt, grief, and anger, that the three cul-
prits stood dumb with shame, Tom had n't
even a whistle at his command; Maud was so
scared at gentle Polly's outbreak, that she sat
as still as a mouse; while Fanny, conscience-
stricken, laid back the poor little presents with
a respectful hand, for somehow the thought of
Polly's poverty came over her as it never had
done before; and these odds and ends, so care-
fully treasured up for those at home, touched

Fanny, and grew beautiful in her eyes. As she
laid by the little book, the confessions in it
reproached her more sharply than any words
Polly could have spoken; for she had laughed
at her friend, had slighted her sometimes, and
been unforgiving for an innocent offence. The
last page, where Polly took the blame on her-
self, and promised to "truly try" to be more
kind and patient, went to Fanny's heart, melt-
ing all the coldness away, and she could only
lay her head on the trunk, sobbing, "It was n't
Polly's fault; it was all mine."
Tom, still red with shame at being caught in
such a scrape, left Fanny to her tears, and went
manfully away to find the injured Polly, and
confess his manifold transgressions. But Polly
could n't be found. He searched high and low
in every room, yet no sign of the girl appeared,
and Tom began to get anxious. "She can't
have run away home, can she?" he said to
himself, as he paused before the hat-tree. There
was the little round hat, and Tom gave it a
remorseful smooth, remembering how many
times he had tweaked it half off, or poked it
over poor Polly's eyes, "Maybe she's gone
down to the office, to tell pa. 'T is n't a bit
like her, though, Anyway, I '11 take a look
round the corner,"
Eager to get his boots, Tom pulled open the
door of a dark closet under the stairs, and
nearly tumbled over backward with surprise;
for there, on the floor, with her head pillowed
on a pair of rubbers, lay Polly in an attitude
of despair. This mournful spectacle sent Tom's
penitent speech straight out of his head, and
with an astonished " Hullo!" he stood and stared
in impressive silence. Polly was n't crying, and
lay so still, that Tom began to think she might
be in a fit or a faint, and bent anxiously down
to inspect the pathetic bunch. A glimpse of
wet eyelashes, a round cheek redder than usual,
and lips parted by quick breathing, relieved his
mind upon that point; so, taking courage, he
sat down on the boot-jack, and begged pardon,
like a man.
Now, Polly was very angry, and I think she
had a right to be; but she was not resentful, and
after the first flash was over, she soon began to
feel better about it. It was n't easy to forgive;
but, as she listened to Tom's honest voice, get'
ting gruff with remorse now and then, sht